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2 OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


CHRISTMAS FOR HORSES 


OLD BARN WHERE HORSES WERE FED 


Once again at Christmas time the Animal 
Rescue League came to spread a bit of yuletide 
cheer among the horses of Boston and surround- 
ing cities. 

Wednesday night the League headquarters at 
51 Carver Street took on the appearance of a feed 
mill as all the men came in after the dinner hour 
and worked until after midnight grinding carrots 
and apples and mixing the feed. 

The feed was made up of carrots, apples, fresh- 
ground oats, shorts, meal and cracked corn. 

Early Thursday morning the trucks started 


INTERIOR OF SAME BARN 


out with loads of feed put up in individual bags. 
Thursday evening the trucks went to the Market 
District and to the North and South Ends, 
feeding the horses standing, and giving the 
drivers hot coffee and doughnuts. This con- 
tinued until a late hour and again Christmas 
morning the trucks visited more stables to feed 
the faithful horse. 

A total of 2,100 individual feeds were given 
out and at numerous places additional crushed 
oats, bran and meal were left for the owners to 
feed, where it was specially needed. 

During this Christmas feeding stables were 
visited in Brookline, Newton, Watertown, Ar- 
lington, Somerville, Cambridge, Medford, Mel- 
rose, Malden, Everett, Chelsea, Revere, Win- 
throp, East Boston, Charlestown, North End, 
South End, South Boston, Neponset, Dorchester 


ANOTHER OUT-OF-TOWN BARN VISITED 


and Roxbury. During these visits 18 horses 
unfit for work but still being used were pur- 
chased. Four of these were in such a condition 
that it was necessary to destroy them at once. 
The remaining 14 were housed and fed for several 
days in keeping with the ‘Christmas spirit’’ 
before being put to death. 

While feeding the horses in stables, streets and 
alleys, a number of stable cats were given a 
Christmas feed of salmon. At one place in the 
West End eight stray and starving cats were fed. 

Two days before Christmas we got five horses 
in sales stables. One of them was blind, thin 
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A SALES-STABLE VISITED 


and underfed. A poor man living in Natick 
had sent him in to be sold. Another was a horse 
from Revere that had been used in an express 
wagon. The harness and wagon were too large 
for the little horse, who was about 30 years old. 
We secured two old horses from a farm that were 
very lame. Both of them had skin trouble from 
neglect. 

Secured three cab horses that were all old 
family horses. Two of them had at one time 
been show horses. One of them was broken 
winded, sprung in both front legs, and the others 
were very lame. Bought the three for $42.00. 

Many of the men were delighted to get the 
cards we sent out with our Christmas feed for 
the horses and some of them said they were 
going to frame them, for they loved the picture 
so much. 

At one place there were a number of men with 
their horses waiting on Christmas morning for 
our ambulance, and as soon as it arrived these 
foreign pedlers made a rush to the back of the 
car to get out the bags of feed. They had heard 
of our coming and had waited around some 
time in the cold, as they were anxious to give 
this Christmas treat to their old horses. 
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We bought 18 horses across the Christmas 
season. Kept 14 of them alive until after 
Christmas Day, part were kept in Cambridge, 
some in Brighton, and one in Roxbury, and 
three in Waltham, all of them being kept in the 


stables where they were when we purchased 
them. Kept an eye on them and saw to it that 


-they were well cared for and fed until their 


“happy release.’”’ One of these horses was one 
that Mrs. W. complained of. He had been 
working in a junk wagon. The owner had had 
him three weeks and had paid $35.00 for him. 
He was very old and thin, both front feet were in 
a bad condition and he had galls on his back. 

In one Greek stable there were ten horses. 
All the men were Greeks. Left plenty of feed 
in many stables where we had to count the 
horses and where no men were on hand, also the 
St. Anthony Card in Greek. 

During the last four months the League has 
purchased 486 horses that were unfit for work 
and many of them were blind, under-fed and 
lame. These horses have all been put mercifully 
to death. During the Christmas work our 
ambulances visited 170 stables. — 

We are always studying how to make our 
work more effective. This year it occurred to 
me that if we could procure a picture of St. 
Anthony blessing the animals it might make a 
good impression on the owners and drivers of 
horses and also would be an education in kindness 
towards all animals. We were fortunate in 
securing the picture from an Italian picture 
store; then we tried to think of some simple text 
to put on the reverse side of the cards. We had 
4,000 cards printed like the illustration on next 
page, putting the text in English, Greek, Italian 
and Yiddish. Our agents who gave them out 


THIS HORSE WAS BEING USED EVERY DAY, THOUGH 
OLD AND UNFIT FOR WORK 
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in the stables with the Christmas dinners for who did not get them at that time have sent to 


the horses tell us that the men were very much 
pleased with them, and since Christmas men 


the League and asked for them. We hope they 
will do some good. 


ST. ANTHONY THE HERMIT, ST. ANTONIO EREMITA 


Your horse is your good friend, 

What could you do without him? 

Are you giving him enough to eat and water 
when he is thirsty? 

Do you give him a good bed, a stall wide 
enough to lie down and rest his tired legs at 
night? 

Do you give him a warm blanket when he is 


standing in thestable or standing still on the street? 

Treat your animals as you would like to be 
treated yourself,—and God, the Father of all, 
will bless you. 

If you want advice about your horse, or dog 
or cat, in sickness or in health, come to the 
Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., and you 
can get the advice free of charge. 
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THE ANNUAL FAIR 


Many of our friends have asked about the 
success of the fair. Considering the number of 
fairs that were held before ours took place 
we think we can say it was satisfactory. The 
attendance was not as large as it should have 
been when we know that everybody is under 
an obligation to these animals for whose benefit 
we hold our fair. 

Men and women pay from $5.00 to $100.00 
or more to buy a dog to be a guardian of their 
property or a companion. If they feed the dog 
and give him shelter that is the utmost that 
many people do. Only the minority of dog 
owners give them the affection they crave. But 
dogs, as a part of a community, cats who keep 
us from being devastated with rats and mice, 
horses whose services have been invaluable to 
mankind, cows who furnish us with the nourish- 
ment we would hardly know how to live without 
—does not everybody owe them something? 

The humane societies are formed for them to 
see that they have Justice and fair treatment; to 
lessen their suffering, and I claim that it is the 
duty of every man and woman to support these 
societies. 

So, thinking of all this, I myself felt as if the 
help we received and the attendance at the fair 
should have been doubled. If it had not been 
for a comparatively small number of zealous 
helpers we would have had disappointing results. 
How can men and women reconcile it with their 
consciences to receive all that they do from the 
lower animal creation and give nothing in return? 

Why, asks some one, do you continue to have 
the fair every year if you are not satisfied? 

For one thing, it is hard to give up a custom. 
We began to hold our fair in 1902 and never 
since have missed one year. It is our annual 
attempt to raise money with which to replenish 
our treasury, and quite a number of our friends 
count on it. We must have this money or we 
cannot do so wide a work, and we can think of no 
other way of raising it. 

Another reason for holding the fair is the fact 


that it gives a chance to those who want to help 
and who cannot afford to give much in money 
to do other things, such as making salable 
articles, cake and candy for the tables. To 
illustrate this point I am giving below some 
excerpts from letters received at the time of the 
fair that I had copied to show that many of our 
friends are very glad to have something they 
can do to help. 
* * * 

From a very busy woman, a mother of six 
children.—Please send me something to make 
for the fair. As we used to say in college, if 
you want something done pick out a busy per- 
son. And as I am not financially able to do 
what I would like for the organizations I am 
really interested in, I am only too willing to find 
time to help. Having a motor machine means 
I can do machine work quickly and even do it 
when holding the two babies in my lap. I 
would be only too glad to make whatever you 
send and as I do all the sewing for my family of 
six I feel capable to make whatever you send. 
If there is anything such as bead stringing or 
simple sewing that young children might do, 
my four and seven-year-old children think they 
would like to help. 

* * * 

From one of our most faithful helpers.— 
Am sorry to return the aprons to you in such an 
unfinished state and hope you can find some good 
Samaritan who will complete the work. My 
eyes have failed to such an extent that any 
close application affects them unfavorably espe- 
cially these short dark days. Another year if my 
sight is spared I will get to work earlier in the 
season when the days are longer and the light 
more favorable. 

* * * 

I trust the articles I have made meet with 
your approval. Every stitch has been a kind 
thought for our poor suffering fourfooted friends. 
I love them dearly and only wish I could help 
more. 

* * * 

We had a fair about a year ago. I had a very 
pretty alphabet quilt that I wished to give for 
the animals but it did not sell at our fair. The 
thought came to me to write you and offer it 
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CHILDREN’S TABLE, MISS MILDRED BRADLEY THE HEAD 


to you for your fair. It is made in green and 
white, with the complete alphabet, all uniform 
and spaced, tacked with light green. I am an 
elderly woman. I drew the pattern of each letter 
and have taken every stitch, and it seems rather 
dear to me as I have done this work since I have 
been growing blind. During the time I have 
been working on it I have said it was for the 
animals; it must be for them. 

(This quilt sold for a good price.) 

kK * * 

From a friend to the work.—Within are 
articles of ornamentation for the fair; they 
were all brought to me as gifts directly from 
Paris, the mesh bag from Spain. Naturally I 
rather grieve to see them go, but must con- 
tribute my quota to the common weal. As 
imported vanities let us hope for a generous 
bid and I would be much pleased some time to be 
thus assured. 

(A note was written telling her just how much 
these things brought, and how acceptable they 
were. ) 


One friend sent us a large box of articles for 
the fair rather early stating she wanted to be 
sure we got it as she was obliged to go to the 
hospital and could not feel easy about going 
unless her box for the animals was on its way. 

* * * 

Am sending you a few articles for the fair that 
I hope you can use. My eyes keep me from 
doing much work and so I cannot do all I would 
love to. Would enjoy visiting the fair and 
helping out. 

* * * ‘ 

I am sending two infant sacks; if they will 
not do for the fair give them to some child that 
needs them. I am so old I can do very little 
reading or sewing but I am glad to say I can still 
knit. I am also sending you a check for $15.00 
which you can use as you think best. I am 
deeply interested in your good work and wish 
I could do more. 

* * * 

From Governor Baxter of Maine.—I received 

your fair circular. Last year I made a small 
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contribution of money but this year am sending 
you rather an extraordinary piece of work done 
by a man who is serving sentence for murder in 
the Maine State Prison at Thomaston. Some 
curiosity seeker or somebody with a camp might 
like to have this and perhaps it will bring a few 
dollars. I have attached a small card to it 
telling the story. 


* * * 


From a small child.—I received your letter 
about the fair and am sending you a dollar. 
I am saving my money and will give you that 
much. 

* * * 


I am sending you some odds and ends thinking 
your workers might be able to make them into 
something for the fair. The little basket needs 
a new silk bag for which I am enclosing the 
material. If I only had the eyesight to do it 
I would make it myself but I must let younger 
eyes restore it. 

* *k * 


Your letter received; will be glad to make both 
aprons and dusters. I also saw in your magazine 
that you had material to embroider. If not too 
difficult would be glad to help on that also. It is 
my only way of helping and I love all animals 
dearly and I wish I might do more. 


* * * 


Having received a notice of the fair I am send- 
ing you an old silk shawl that was my grand- 
mother’s. If it will sell at the fair, all right; but 
if you don’t think it will answer, please send it 
back to me. 

(This lovely shawl sold for a good price.) | 


* Kk * 


I have been working all summer for the League 
fair and trust what I send will sell. I do love 
all animals so and will always do what I can for 
them. 


* Ec 


It gives me particular delight to send you the 
enclosed check to use in connection with the fair. 
We are also sending you a box under separate 
cover; we derived as much pleasure in getting 
these things together as a couple of youngsters 
and hope they will find a ready sale. I hope all 
the articles we are sending loaded with love for 


the animals who will receive help from their sale, 
in fact for the entire animal world, will sell 
easily, and that the fair will be the largest and 
most successful you have ever had. How we 
would love to be there! 

We think at this time all our bills pertaining to 
the fair are in, and according to our books we 
have cleared $9049. This is $697.41 better than 


we did the year before, and we hope next year to 
do even better.—A. H.S. 


HELPERS AT THE FAIR 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Brave Pensioners 


Come, little birds, and take the crumbs 
That I so gladly throw; 

O haste, before the big storm comes 
And covers them with snow! 


How you exist, so puzzles me, 
When winter’s ice and sleet 

Cover the ground, each bush and tree, 
Beneath a crystal sheet. 


Would I could share all needful things 
With you,—I, sheltered, warm, 
While you, sweet sprites, on weary wings 
Brave hunger, cold and storm! 
—Louella C. Poole. 


St. Cuthbert’s Peace 


(Died 687) 

In the north of England, in the seventh cen- 
tury, there lived a little orphan lad named Cuth- 
bert, who earned his bread by tending sheep 
upon the wild moors and lonely hills. 

And there he grew to love every wild creature 
that wore fur or feathers. And as he watched 
the gulls sweeping inland upon their beautiful 
white wings, he longed above all things for wings 
also, for then, he thought, he could fly away to 
heaven. 

And sitting in solitude day after day, and 
thinking so much about heavenly things, Cuth- 
bert resolved to give up shepherding and to be- 
come a servant of God. So, six hundred and 
fifty years after the birth of Christ, he entered 
Melrose Abbey for spiritual instruction. 

His heart was so full of love for everything, 
and his preaching was so persuasive and beauti- 
ful, that no one who heard him could ever help 
attending. 

One very cold night Cuthbert went out to pray 
by himself under the stars, and as he knelt two 
brown otters came up out of the water and licked 
his poor frozen feet, and lay upon them to keep 
them warm as he prayed. 


Then he determined to become a hermit, and 
to live by himself on a wild little island in the 
Scottish seas named Farne. He lived in a cave 
in the rocks, which made him two rooms, one for 
his little chapel and the other for his bed. And 
though so far away, he was never lonely, for 
the birds whom he loved found him out, and 
flocked to his cell, and would sit on his shoulders 
and feed from his hand, and never left him unless 
scared by the people who came there to see the 
wonderful preacher. And St. Cuthbert loved 
his gentle, feathered friends so dearly, that when 
he was dying he blessed them and left them his 
peace; and because he feared they might be 
molested in the time to come, he prayed that 
anyone who harmed the birds of Farne might be 
severely punished. And St. Cuthbert’s peace 
is still said to rest upon the Farne Island, where 
flocks of sea-birds still congregate, descendants 
of the birds that the Saint loved so well—gentle, 
innocent creatures that hurt no one; and yet 
there are cruel people in these days who want the 
beautiful white sea-birds’ wings for ladies’ hats, 
and, forgetting about St. Cuthbert’s peace, go 
there to kill his birds. But is it quite certain — 
that the men who go to shoot them, and the 
women who wear them, are exempt from the 
penalty of breaking St. Cuthbert’s peace?— 
(P. 20, ‘The Brotherhood of Love,’’ collected and 
arranged by Florence H. Suckling.) 


It is a well-known fact that most musicians 
and artists are fond of animals. We recently 
received the story of Paderewski, the famous 
pianist and former premier of Poland, where he 
cancelled two engagements for concerts on 
account of the illness of his pet Pekingese. The 
dog was traveling with him, and was so ill on the 
train that his celebrated master summoned 
veterinarians to meet him at the train in Chicago 
to see what they could do. The dog had 
formerly belonged to a Chinese imperial prince. 


Bobwhite 


To the inmates of a dear old home, the par- 
tridges have been cheery companions all summer. 
Their clear ringing notes of ‘‘ Bob White” coming 
from fields and meadows, and at times, so close 
to the house that I cautioned the man, when 
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cutting with the scythe near the porch, to watch 
for the nest, as one morning, I had seen a grown 
bird and a covey of little ones, the size of a 
dollar, run out in the road near there. When 
he reached a running rosebush he stopped, and 
there beneath the drooping green sprays and 
shell-like pink blossoms of the rose, that grew 
close against the library wall of the house, was 
the nest. 

It was roofed over with grass, and within were 
the shells, but instead of being broken into 
fragments, each shell was broken with a circle 
of pecks around the top, enabling the birdlings 
to lift them up like lids, slip out, and let the tops 
fall back into position. 

As I looked down on the nest, it brought a 
flood of tenderness to me to think that this little 
game bird, that has been hunted for its life until 
it is wary and suspicious, should have crept up 
for shelter and protection to the beloved home, 
and actually under the eaves of the house, and 
close beneath the window near which my mother 
was wont tosit. It had nestled in perfect peace 
and security, as though it had known the gentle 
sheltering spirit, whose rooftree the home once 
was.—Aqgnes C. Robinson, The Vineyard. 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


To School Teachers: 


I am getting so many letters from different 
districts and from the towns about the city 
complaining of suffering and cruelty that is 
inflicted by children on puppies, kittens, and cats, 
and also on birds that I can only answer these 
different letters by promising to do what I can 
to try to lessen this evil. 

If parents are not instructing their children 
in kindness there is no hope for them unless the 
school teachers will take it up. Would it inter- 
fere very much with your work if you brought 
into it occasionally the question of how to treat 
these animals that mean so much to us, and that 
often are such a comfort as well as a help to 
human beings? It would do an immense amount 


of good if you would mention this subject often 
enough to impress it on your pupils. 

The complaints I receive’are the cruel and 
thoughtless way of handling these small animals; 
catching hold of them by one paw; pulling their 
tails; frightening them by throwing stones or 
sticks at them; holding them squeezed very 
tightly (this is usually kittens), so that it almost 
kills them. 

Puppies and dogs are kept tied up most of the 
time, and suffer for need of more liberty and 
pleasant companionship. They are sensitive, 
living beings,—they are not toys or simply 
machines. They need liberty, they need exer- 
cise, and affection. 

Boys are allowed to have air guns, or some- 
thing of that kind, and they amuse themselves 
by shooting at birds or squirrels, or at anything 
that is moving, without any thought as to the 
suffering they inflict. They shoot off birds’ 
legs, or wings, and the birds fly perhaps out of 
sight into the bushes and are a long time dying. 
Perhaps they leave little ones starving in the 
nests. This is a very cruel amusement for boys 
and ought to be entirely stopped. 

I am writing this to ask if you cannot bring 
the subject more frequently to the attention of 
your children. In that way you might perhaps 
save a great deal of suffering. There is no better 
foundation for a good character than kindness. 
Teaching children to think is as important as 
teaching them to read.—A. H. S. 


In the Geographical Magazine for January 
there is-quite an extensive article on pigeons. 
We noticed that it had a picture of our agent, 
Mr. Stanley, feeding the pigeons on Boston 
Common, although it did not give the Animal 
Rescue League any credit for this work of 
humanity which it has been doing for many 
winters. 

The League would be glad to put up a pigeon 
house as a refuge for the pigeons but the expense 
of it at present is beyond our means. If this 
could be done however one of our men could be 
appointed to visit the nests in the house every 
day and the eggs could be removed as they are in 
hen houses, thus preventing the increase of 
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pigeons which is sometimes complained of as 
being too great for comfort in the city. We 
would be very glad to take up this question 
with any one who is interested. 

Every winter we have a number of pigeons 
brought to the League partly frozen and unable 
to fly. We are sent for to rescue them from the 
gutters of houses where they have been caught in 
the ice by a wing or a leg. Sometimes our men 
take great risks in rescuing them. We would be 
glad to put up a large pigeon cote on the Common 
and on Jamaicaway, and care for these houses 
if we had the means to do so.—A. H. S. 


CAPPY TAKES CARE OF THE BABY 


Copy of a Letter I Sent to the Editor of Farm and 
Fireside, but Received no Reply 


November 20, 1925. 

Dear Sir: I subseribed for your magazine, 
hoping to find some articles I could use (giving 
credit as I always do) to advance kindness to 
animals, but I so very rarely find even a sugges- 
tion in your paper of considering their feelings— 
or their capacity for suffering—or the need there 
is that children on the farm should be taught to 
treat them as living sensitive creatures, not as 
machines for money making, that the magazine 
is useless in my work of trying to advance 
humane education, therefore I do not care to 
continue it. 


Recently, a man who has been working in the 
Stock yards at Brighton called at my office. 
On questioning him closely I learned that the 
previous day he had seen ten calves dead and 
dying, taken out of a car where there were larger 
cattle. The calves had been trampled to death. 
He said it was not an uncommon event to see 
three or four calves taken dead from the cars. 
Another man whom I have employed in the 
country to do humane work told me of finding a 
young calf, sick and dying, thrown out in a field 
from a passing farm wagon. : 

The indifference with which the average 
farmer regards the final end of the animals he 
gets his living from—the cruelty of transporta- 
tion—the way in which they are allowed to suffer 
after their days of usefulness are over, are wrongs 
which are crying to the heavens for justice. 

For this treatment of animals I gave up a 
meat diet some years ago and have not suffered 
from the loss. I hope more and more men and 
women will give up eating flesh, particularly veal, 
for the same reason—as well as give up furs 
because of the cruel steel trap. 

If the farmers were educated to think of these 
things a more speedy reform might be effected. 
In this the farmer’s magazines might greatly 
help if they cared to do so, but if the editors 
themselves are indifferent, then this is impossible. 

I take from your January magazine in the 
boys’ and girls’ department under the title 
“This is My Pet Hobby,” extracts from letters 
for which you gave prizes: 

A boy who was given a prize writes ‘‘The 
thing I like best is to go hunting. . . . I like to 
see the rabbits hop around and make the ducks 
squawk.”’ 

A girl writes that her hobby was “‘riding 
calves till I tore down so many fences I had 
tostop.”? (She got a prize!) 

A girl of ten writes that she ‘rides her ponies 
until their ankles are hot.’ 

A boy to whom your magazine gave a second 
prize of $3.00 says ‘““‘my hobby is getting all the 
cats and dogs I can find around the neighbor- 
hood. I have 22 cats and 4 dogs. At night the 
cats have fights and the dogs bark at them. 
I like dogs and cats because they make lots of 
noise.” 
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Question.—Can anyone possibly see any 
reason why these children should get a prize? 
What have they done to deserve it? Go out 
with an old shot gun and frighten and wound 
rabbits and ducks? Ride calves, and break 
down people’s fences? Ride ponies until they are 
exhausted? Steal the neighbors cats and dogs 
(or pick up stray animals, the boy does not say 
where he found his 22 eats) for the pleasure of 
hearing them fight? 

As one who is attempting to advance the 
greatly needed spirit of thoughtful kindness to, 
and consideration of, the lower animal creation, 
I regret exceedingly that in a boys’ and girls’ 
department of a magazine cruelty should be 
encouraged, and even given a higher moneyed 
prize than the letters from children who are 
finding pleasure in useful “hobbies.”’ 

Your children’s department seems to me worse 
than useless! 

I wish you would consider the responsibility 
of a public periodical—and think of the good 
it might do—also the evil it can do. Yours very 
truly, Anna Harris Smith. (Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, President.) 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of January the League re- 
ceived 2374 cats, 1108 dogs, 74 horses, and 13 
smaller animals. We placed 110 dogs and 102 
cats in good homes. 


We had a very interesting sable and white 
collie that was able to open any door. Our 
kennel master would put him in one of the ken- 
nels, shut the door, and leave him. It would 
not be long before he was seen running around 
the corridors having unfastened the door himself; 
he would come running up to the desks in the 
front offices as much as to say, ‘‘Here I am.”’ 


In a tenement house not far from the League 
was found one morning a woman who had been 
dead several days. The neighbors heard one of 
her pet dogs tearing about the place, and notified 
the police. We were then told that there were 
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several cats and dogs in the room with the dead 
woman. Our agent went to the house, and got 
two dogs and two cats, also was able to secure two 
other cats in the neighborhood that this woman 
had been feeding with her own animals. 


Mr. Stanley fed the squirrels and pigeons as 
usual New Year’s morning. He heard a flutter- 
ing in a tree overhead and upon looking up be- 
held a pigeon with a long string which tied to its 
leg had become wound around one of the branches 
of the tree. The pigeon tried to come down for 
food but lost its balance and hung dangling in the 
air. Mr. Stanley was unable to reach the pigeon, 
so he rushed to the League, secured a long pole, 
hurried back and cut the string. The pigeon 
freed, bounded like a streak of lightning into the 
air, then flew down and joined the others in the 
New Year’s feast. 


A starved collie was picked up by one of our 
ambulances near Hyde Park. He apparently 
had been wandering about homeless for some 
time as he was starved to a mere skeleton, 
covered with mange, his hair nearly gone and had 
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a tumor on the abdomen to add to his discomfort. 

Surely he must have been seen bymany people 
who passed him by as ‘“‘only a dog”’, when a few 
minutes time and a little effort would have 
placed the dog in good hands where he would 
have been cared for humanely. 

He was fed and cared for and will suffer 
no longer. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 65 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

CRETE OTTGLD Citar of ey kth, he ee es 36 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue ... 64: 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 

ATI SULOC UES 08 emer ae  e ol eee 99 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street ........ 53 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

PaL LOG las hd wk 4) Sila eee Ea ee eI, 425 
Pincers, Led nants 6: decease eke G 42 
TOCHIGI Patines be coh toe eee aie Tee oP eed 32 
Chelsea, 36-4th Street ....../.......... 192 

1008 


| ausmon nox | QUESTION BOX 


r. Wesley A. Young 


seca all young dogs and cats be wormed 
at regular intervals? 

A.—No. The necessity of treating any animal 
for worms only arises when the individual is 
infested with worms. Quite a large number of 
young dogs and cats are infested with the com- 
mon round worm which is nearly white or of a 
light tan color and shaped somewhat like the 
earth worms or angle worm. They may be seen 
up to several inches in length, such as 5 or 6 
inches long in the cat and 10 to 12 inches long in 
the dog. 


When an animal is infested with intestinal 
worms (round worms) it is quite common to see 
vomiting or attempts to vomit. The vomitus 
often contains some of the worms. Worms may 
be seen in the bowel passage, especially following 
a dose of laxative. The giving of a laxative is 
sometimes resorted to as a means of diagnosing 
worms. 

The round worms are quite easily expelled by 
various vermifuges on the market today but one 
must be careful to get a safe remedy. 

Tape worms are a much more serious problem 
to handle than the round worm, the head of the 
tape worm being embedded into the wall of the 
intestine. Segments of the tape worm are quite 
commonly found in the feces of an animal in- 
fested with tape worms. They are flat and 
usually of a white or light tan color. Treatment 
of Taenia or tape worm should be left to the 
veterinary profession. 

There are a few other varieties of worms that 
may affect dogs and cats but the Ascaris or 
common round worm and the tape worm are the 
two outstanding offenders and treatment for 
these very often eliminates the others. 

Any variety of worms may produce fits or 
convulsions, usually the tape worm causes the 
most serious. The convulsions disappear after 
elimination of the worms and their toxic products 
from the system. 

Keep this in mind. Do not dope your dog or 
cat unless it 1s necessary. 


One day Mr. Charles W. Neszery was about 
to cross the ferry with his police-dog pup, when 
the dog suddenly went into convulsions. While 
the owner was trying to help the dog a crowd of 
people collected and some of them said, ‘Mad 
dog—shoot him!” The owner’s reply was, 
“Tf you shoot my dog you will have to shoot me.” 
He put the pup in a bag and rushed to our Clinic. 

When he arrived at the Clinic the puppy was 
still crying, saliva was drooling from his mouth 
and he was unable to stand. I examined him 
carefully and found a number of defective teeth, 
of which we extracted ten and removed splinters 
of two others that had been broken off. The 
inflamed gums were treated and when taken off 
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the operating table the little fellow wagged his 
tail in approval of our efforts. 

The puppy was then taken home and given a 
good bed in a quiet place where he could “‘ collect” 
his disturbed nerves and with kind attention and 
proper treatment he soon was well and happy. 

The owner was greatly amazed to learn that 
pups change their teeth; losing their temporary 
or baby teeth, and the permanent ones erupting 
in their place. The change of teeth usually 
occurs between four and seven months of age. 
However some variations occur and the teeth 
start to change earlier, or not change until later. 
This change in the teeth with the accompanying 
inflamation of the gums, and oftentimes adjacent 
parts of the mouth, quite often causes nervous 
disorders such as fits or convulsions. 

Needless to say many people are frequently 
confused as to what ails the dog at such a time 
and may cry “mad dog!’’ when the poor dog is 
only driven to distraction with pain. 

Every dog owner should examine the pup’s 
mouth for loose or deformed teeth, inflamed 
gums, or mouth injuries, and have any dental 
work done by a competent veterinarian before 
the poor dog has to suffer from convulsions. 

After the permanent teeth have erupted, and 
all through the dog’s life, care for his teeth 
somewhat like your own. 

One afternoon four successive cases were the 
results of automobiles running over dogs. All 
four of these poor creatures were so badly in- 
jured that it was necessary to put them to death. 
Slow up drivers, when you see an animal, even 
if it is not very close at hand. ‘There are too 
many careless drivers! 

A woman brought in a cat which she saw 
swallow a needle and thread it found on the floor. 
We etherized the cat and removed the needle 
from its throat where it had been forced nearly 
its full length by the cat’s attempts to swallow. 

Dr. Kinder brought in one of his prize stud 
Boston terriers that had been attacked by a large 
dog and terribly lacerated about the head, neck 
and fore legs. The poor little fellow never even 
whimpered while his wounds were being dressed. 


He was truly a brave dog. He has won many 
prizes in the show ring. 


Mrs. H. Frank Pulver of West Newton brought 
her Airedale dog into the Clinic. He had met and 
been playing with an uncared for dog and had 
caught from him lice. After being treated he 
took a dollar bill in his mouth from his mistress’s 
hand and gave his own donation. He then 
wagged his tail with grateful acknowledgment 
and went away quite relieved. 


For the benefit of those readers who may not 
have seen the October copy of OuR FouRFOOTED 
FRIENDS, I will state again that in this depart- 
ment we will give advice to anyone writing us 
concerning the care of animals or sick animals. 
Any case requiring an immediate reply will be 
advised by letter, or telephone. 


During the month of December I treated 538 
cases in the Clinic and advised 428 persons by 
telephone. We know that our Clinic lessens the 
suffering of the animals and their owners, and 
that is one of the bright spots of our work. 


BUFFALO, IN. -Y<, Dec: 19; 1925: 

Dear Mrs. Smith: Every year I have an 
animal box in which people of the family put 
extra pennies, and I put a certain amount of my 
pocket money. We are all members of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League, so every year I send the 
money I have gotton to the Horses’ Christmas 
Fund. This is the third year I have sent money 
to you. The first year I only sent about $1.00 
to you, having begun late. Last year $5.00, and 
I am now inclosing an $8.00 check. Sincerely 
yours.—Bob Flershem. 


In an empty store in Charlestown a cat had 
been left for a week without food or water. 
Our agent, Miss Sheldon, got into the store, left 
food and water and finally succeeded in getting 
the cat into a corner, but it was so wild she could 
not handle it alone so we sent a man to help se- 
cure the poor frightened creature. 
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ESS RA os SOE il eS] 
In Memoriam 

Just as this paper is going to press the word 
has come to us of the death of Miss Helen 
Willard, one of our earliest members. In 1902 
her name was put on our Board of Directors and 
from that date until ill health obliged her to 
resign in 1918 she was one of our most valuable 
helpers. 

Not only did she assist us as far as she was 
able financially, but she gave freely of herself, 
her time and her strength to the cause. 

For a number of years she was chairman of a 
House Committee and rarely missed a day in her 
visits to the League. It would be impossible to 
express In words the comfort and the help her 
presence at the League was to me, personally. 
There were many perplexities, many trying 
features of the work often arising in which she 
sympathized always and gave wise counsel. 
She helped to a wonderful extent the bearing of 
the burdens and I owe her more than I can say. 

It was through her means that we engaged 
the services of our resident matron, Mrs. Mary 
A. Kelly, who has served us faithfully for nine- 
teen years and is still with us. 

Miss Willard’s sympathies were not limited, 
but took in all, both mankind and man’s humble 
associates, the lower animals. She was one who 
fully agreed with the poet, 

“That love for one from which there does not 
spring 

Wide love for all is but a worthless thing.” 

She was one of those rare souls who possessed, 
‘wide love for all.’ For the last six years her 
mind was clouded but now the “mists have 
rolled away,” and in the clear vision of the 
“Better World” we trust that she will see the 
beauty and the value of the work she did so 
quietly, so humbly in this troubled scene of 
action, this preparatory school that we call 
Life.—Anna Harris Smith. 


Our voices took a higher range; 
Once more we sang, “They do not die 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy 
Nor change to us, although they change.’ 
—Tennyson 


Animal Rescue Praised 


To the Friend of the People: A delegation from 
the Maryland Anti-Vivisection Society have pro- 
nounced, after investigation, the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston one of the best institutions of 


its kind in this country. A similar one will be 


started in Baltimore. In looking over this insti- 
tution and how it attends to animals, we were 
well repaid for all the time and effort put into 
this subject. 

Boston has been ahead in other plans to ad- 
vance the interests of animals. The Yankee has 
the gift of suggesting new ideas and movements, 
and we found this out upon recent visit to the 
Hub.—Mrs. T. H. Manson. (Boston American, 
Oct. 6, 1925.) 


The leaflet, we published in the fall, ‘A Letter 
to Children,”’ has been called for from all over 
the country. We have received orders from 
Raymona, Washington; Gardiner, Maine; Lo- 
gansport, Maryland; Bellingham, Washington; 
Gainesville, Georgia; Cincinnati, Ohio; Montello, 
Wisconsin; Albany, N. Y.; Montrose, Pa.; Bristol 
Ferry, R. I.; and Houston, Texas. This is very 
encouraging.—A. H. S. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. 


H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 


Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone Your Dealer 
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Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog— He Knows 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 

the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 

in individual lots is from $15 up, according to location. 
CREMATION . 

The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D.V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER’ Telephone 


Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


DOG FOODS 


OUR dog deserves the best food that 

you can buy. For more than half a 
century, SPRATT’S have enjoyed the 
preference of successful owners, breeders 
and exhibitors everywhere. 


SPRATT’S Dog Foods provide a cor- 
rectly balanced, nourishing diet, suit- 
able for every size and breed. Start your 


dog on SPRATT’S today. Your grocer, 
pet-shop, seedsman or sporting goods 
dealer can supply you.” 


Write for this Free Book 


| ohinte ou the care and eae 
ee fints ant & care an CEti= 
ee ing of all sizes and breeds of 

. dogs, also a special section 
on the diseases of the dog 
which is invaluable to every 
dog-owner. Sent free on 
request. SPRATT’S PAT- 
ENT Ltp., Newark, N. J. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at g os 
home. A book. on the Dog, Cat, or 

Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 R e A ‘ 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 
51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1924 
We received and eared for: 


Cats © Pe ee eae 
Dogs 0 i ee aS 
Horses’. ° 2 7077 = 0 802 
Birds4 2 7@ i ie 478 
Miscellaneous small animals .. Se Al 
66,905 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 40 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 69,709 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 26 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY). es ee ee a ee le See fee Ben el AMD eae vier 
Nort Enp, iRnoeene Seen wae 6. wie. be. PSU NORTHIBENNET OTRERT 
SOUTH: END incest hana be bP ee Re 4 oe 109: NORTHAMPTON. sree 
CAMBRIDGE, NrEIGuBORHOOD HousE . . . .°.  . 79 MOORE STREET 
DEDHAM PINE Rite HoME or REST FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD “4 Ae a bre ates oe ie. se BARTLETT-ANGELL DOME FORT Miwa 
EAst Boston Pak TE Oe te Ne ee te ge. [ow oe 41 NE RIODA ee eee 
West:LynNn 3. 4.2 (50 Se ee tes ee i. fC Neen rene 
CHELSEA 


36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


